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simply and naturally what it saw, became the parent of the
Transition and the ancestor of the Modern School.

It was at the hands of Nefci that the Turkish qasfda
attained its crowning point; and the cultivation of the qasida
became as much an object with the Artificial School as the
Persianising of the language. The example of cUrfi, the great
Persian qasfda-writer of the time, had doubtless no little in-
fluence alike on the manner and matter of Nefci's work,
and may possibly have confirmed that poet in his choice of
a verse-form which in itself offered the most favourable medium
for the expression of his peculiar genius. In this matter of
the cultivation of the qasida, Nefci's influence has been more
abiding than in his attempt to further denationalise the
language. The Artificial School received it at his hands and
passed it on to the poets of the Transition. And so his
works of this class came to form a series of models for a
host of subsequent writers, many of whom have done good
work and earned for themselves a well-deserved reputation,
but not one among whom, it may safely be said, has been
able to rival as a qasfda-writer the gifted poet whom in this
matter they have agreed to look upon as master.

That Nef% in common with many of the more eminent
poets of his day, was a loving and admiring student of Baqi
is shown by an examination of their respective diwans. Not
only did the later poet set before himself the same end as
his predecessor, namely the perfecting of the literary language
of his people, but he studied his master's works so closely
as to assimilate something alike of their spirit and their
phraseology. The two following examples of closeness of
thought and expression, which have been pointed out by
Professor Najf, can hardly be altogether accidental. In one
of Baqf's poems we read,